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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

covery, about which there has been much question, 
hurried prophecy, and unnecessary lamentation. 

The influence of this frigid force is not stilled, and 
Poems 1918-21 remains, as no other book has done, the 
complete and unalloyed disclosure of Ezra Pound. 

Virgil Geddes 

MAXWELL BODENHEIM: MATHEMATICIAN 

Introducing Irony; A Book of Poetic Short Stories and 
Poems, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni & Liveright. 
Minna and Myself, 1918, was the poised intoxication 
of a lover in pursuit of the scented outlines that had 
intrigued him. Advice, 1920, was the swift oriental com- 
prehension of one whose fingers had been singed, one to 
whom his emotions had become mistresses slightly passe, 
and who had learned to chide and escape their tyrannies 
with a deftness that suggested more than the esthetic 
courtier. Introducing Irony, 1922, is a book in which 
new territories of the imagination have been surveyed by 
an intelligence direct, modern and impersonal as a flash- 
light, unhampered by the superstitious glows and half- 
shadows of the lanterns with which contemporary poets 
still seek their desires. 

The poems in Introducing Irony — meticulous geometric 
patterns — are finely drawn by a hand to which the 
medium in which it works is only a stimulus. It is 
Bodenheim's unassuming, unrelenting search, straight 
and ascetic, for outlines that are sweeping in significance 
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because they are not distorted in detail, and are freed 
from realistic or emotional "debris," that has left an 
effect of technical brilliance in his poems. 

His metaphors arise like a subtle giant whose face 
captures and commands recognition. He stands outside 
the frontiers touched by Pound, Eliot and Wyndham 
Lewis, striding across the wilderness they broadly 
glimpsed with vertiginous and controversial eyes. His 
Sirona in the poem Manners, for example, has nothing of 
the caricature that typifies Eliot's Grishkin, a portrait 
done with a sophistication which often passes as satire. 
He brings to a social gathering a whimsical detachment 
revealing the clumsy subconscious drama of small en- 
counters, and from them leaps into that nimbler realism 
which is known as phantasy. 

Maxwell Bodenheim is a mathematician of color and 
sound, who turned to words because they are sufficiently 
fluid and evanescent for his pursuit of skies that vanish 
before the mechanical glare of logic and the eloquence of 
orators. 

So far, he has stated his own position more clearly than 
any of his critics, as in the poem, An Acrobat, A Violinist 
and a Chambermaid Celebrate, fragments of which I quote 
in their sequence: 

Men will fail to tell you 
That an arm rising to the sky 
Takes a straight line of the soul 
And tries to comprehend it. 
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The squares and angles and oblongs of the soul 

Are pestered by a d?bris of words. 

Men shoveled away the words 

Falteringly in youth; 

Tamely and pompously in middle age; 

Vigorously in old age. 



Nothing is wise except outline. 

Men with few outlines in their minds 
Try to give the outlines dignity. 

Men with many outlines 
Break them into more, and thus 
Playing, come with quickened breath 
To hints of spiritual contours. 

Avoid the embryonic yelpings 

Of argument, and scan your patterns 

For angles and squares and oblongs of the soul. 

Bodenheim lias himself first followed this austere prac- 
tice. He has humiliated nouns and adjectives, stripped 
them of their old despotisms and loyalties, of the im- 
portance which ages of power as vehicles of broad emo- 
tions had given them over the minds of poets and men. 
He has given them the roles of impersonal figures tracing 
his mathematics of the soul. His words are sharp, neatly 
strung, with tapping consonants and brief unemotional 
vowels, like the clip of a fatal chisel. 

In his new book he converses with the fundamental 
emotions of men and women, their defenses and glorifica- 
tions by poets and philosophers; as in Impulsive Dialogue, 
a quarrel between a poet (himself) and an undertaker 
(his critics). In a number of poems he formulates his 
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esthetic intuitions and intentions into clearly defined 

statements, or traps the outlines of faces, streets and 

skies with the wary cunning of one unhampered by 

allegiance to any philosophic or poetic forms. The 

startled exhilaration, with which one greets his phrases is 

the dazed homage announcing a truly original work; and 

his poems are in the best tradition not because they are 

rigorously formal and move with effortless precision, but 

because they are new. 

When, in Meditations in a Cemetery, he mentions "the 

perturbation of a stone removed from the comprehension 

of a mountain and branded with the name of A. Rosinsky," 

adding: 

Recollecting journeys of my own, 
I close my eyes and leave the stone, 

it is the "comprehension of the mountain" which is 
original. But when he describes a man as — 

Manikin at peace 

With the matchless deceit of a universe, 

he hints at an intimacy with Aristotle and Buddha. 
This, however, is a matter for a more extended study of 
his symbolisms. 

He eludes the metaphysicians, having carved their con- 
cepts into minute esthetic curios. Metaphysics is a 
man's choice of his own mise en scene — in Bodenheim's 
poems it is an arctic light in which his brilliant images 
accept their own insignificance as finalities, yet are 
animated by the macabre elation which has thrown them 
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into relief. Bodenheim says, "Nothing is wise except 
outline," only because outline traces the path of a search: 

Emotions and thoughts are merely 
The improvisations of motion, 
And lack a permanent content. 

In the ten poetic short stories in this book, Bodenheim 
challenges his contemporaries with a new narrative 
technique. His characters move through his stories with 
the transparency and speed of ghosts rehearsing memories 
stripped by time to their intense essentials. They 
improvise for a few moments upon the motif of a significant 
emotion. They have the quality of images in a dream, 
that vanish as soon as they have become manifest. They 
have the hysterical, unerring fatality of hallucinations. 
Their effect is that of a clarified Dostoievsky, robbed of 
his ponderous physique. The style is a tarantella 
accompaniment made by consonants linked in an unbroken 
rhythm. Louis Grudin 

A TYPE 

The Shepherd, by Edmund Blunden. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Edmund Blunden is not a poet for poets, or for those 
laymen who take a poem not as an end but as a point of 
departure. His method follows nature in detail; and he 
is very careful not to miss a single detail, with punctilious 
respect for traditional English metrics. This is praise- 
worthy enough, and to those readers of poetry who still 
prefer itemized conclusions, and each hair finely separated 
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